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the feeling of solitude rather than imparts a sense | feeling, its vigorous and rapid growth, uninter- 
of life and cheerfulness. Sometimes, in the midst|rupted by the cold sleep of winter, would, one 
of the stillness, a sudden yell or scream will startle | would think, be productive of pleasure to its indi- 
one; this comes from some defenceless fruit-eating | viduals. 
animal, which is pounced upon by a tiger-cat or} In animals, the mutual competition may be 
stealthy boa-constrictor. Morning and evening the| greater, the predacious species more constantly on 
howling monkeys make a most fearful and harrow-|the alert than in temperate climates; but there is, 
ing noise, under which it is difficult to keep up one’s| at the same time, no severe periodical struggle with 
buoyancy of spirit. The feeling of inhospitable|inclement seasons, In sunny nooks, and at certain 
wildness, which the forest is calculated to inspire, | seasons, the trees and the air are gay with birds 
is increased tenfold under this fearful uproar.|and insects, all in the full enjoyment of existence; 
Often, even in the still hour of mid-day, a sudden|the warmth, the sunlight, and the abugdance of 
crash will be heard, resounding afar through the|food producing their results in the animation and 
wilderness, as some great bough or entire tree falls|sportiveness of the beings congregated together. 
to the ground. There are besides, many sounds| We ought not to leave out of sight, too, the sexual 
which it is impossible to account for. H. Bates|decorations—the brilliant colours and ornamenta- 
found the natives, generally, as much at a loss in|tion of the males, which, although existing in the 
this respect as himself. Sometimes a sound is| fauna of all climates, reach a higher degree of per- 
heard like the clang of an iron bar against a hard,| fection in the tropics than elsewhere. This seems 
hollow tree, or a piercing cry rends the air; these|to point to the pleasures of the pairing seasons, 
are not repeated, and the succeeding silence tends|“‘I think,” H. Bates remarks upon this, “it is a 
to heighten the unpleasant impression which they|childish notion that the beauty of birds, insects, 
make on the mind. and other creatures is given to please the human 

With the natives it is always the “Curapira” thejeye. A little observation and reflection show 
wild man or Spirit of the Forest, which produces|that this cannot be the case, else why should one 
all noises they are unable to account for. Myths|sex only be richly ornamented, the other clad in 
are the rude theories which mankind, in the infancy|plain drab and gray? Surely, rich plumage and 
of knowledge, invent to explain natural phenomena. |song, like all the other endowments of species, are 
The “Curupira” is a mysterious being, whose attri-| given them for their own pleasure and ery 
butes are uncertain, for they vary according to|This, if true, ought to enlarge our ideas of 
locality. Sometimes he is described as a kind of|inner life and mutual relations of our humbler fel- 
uran-utan, being covered with long shaggy hair, |low-creatures,” 
and living in trees. At others he is said to have} Such, then, are the main and leading features 
cloven feet, and a bright red face. He has a wife|of the primeval forest; The impenetrability of this 
and children, and has been even known to come |“ forét vierge” par excellence ; its non-adaptability 
down to the rocas to steal the mandioco. “ At one|to human existence; the rivalry of vegetation ; the 
time,” H. Bates relates, “I had a Mamelucojclimbing plants and animals; the few insects, and 
(cross-breed) youth in my service, whose head was|especially the freedom from mosquitoes; the marsh 
creasing blackness along their lower portions. The full of the legends and superstitions of the country. | forest as contradistinguished from the upland forest; 
whole eastern horizon becomes almost suddenly|He always went with me into the forest; in fact, I/the colossal trees with their huge buttresses and 
black, and this spreads upwards, the sun at length could not get him to go alone, and whenever we| pendent air-plants (a forest on a forest;) the vari- 
becoming obscured. Then the rush of a mighty heard any of the strange noises mentioned above,|ous underwood and striggling lianas; the absence 
wind is heard through the forest, swaying the tree-|he used to tremble with fear. He would crouch |of flowers; the unvarying character of the annual, 
tops; a vivid flash of lightning bursts forth, then a down behind me, and beg of me to turn back. He/periodical, and diurnal cycle of phenomena; the 
crash of thunder, and down streams the deluging became easy only after he had made a charm to/silence and the gloom broken by mysterious and 
rain. Such storms soon cease, leaving bluish-black |protect us from the Curupira. For this purpose|hitherto unexplained sounds; and the sources of 
Motionless clouds in the sky until night. Mean-|he took a young palm-leaf, plaited it, and formed/enjoyment to be derived from the beauty and 
time all nature is refreshed ; but heaps of flower-|it into a ring, which he hung to a branch on our|variety, richness and exuberance, and the vivid 
pial and fallen leaves are seen under the trees, |track.” ‘ sense of existence with which all living creatures 
towards evening life revives again, and the ring- With all these drawbacks, there is plenty, in the | are endowed. 

uproar is resumed ffom bush and tree. The contemplation or exploration of the primeval forest,) But there are also other and various phenomena 
idlowing morning the sun rises in a cloudless sky,|to counteract any unpleasant impression which) which belong to the details of the same extensive 
and so the cycle is completed; spring, summer,|these various phenomena, and especially the reck-|regions, and which enter more particularly into a 
and autumn, as it were, in one tropical day. The|less energy of the vegetation, might produce.|narrative of local explorations. H. Bates arrived 
ta more or less, like this throughout the year.|There is the incomparable beauty and variety of|with Mr. Wallace at Para on the 28th of May, 
Alittle difference exists between the dry and wet|the foliage, the vivid colors, the richness and exu-/1848. This city is hemmed in by the perpetual 
seasons; but geverally the dry season, which lasts berance everywhere displayed, which makes the| forest on all sides landwards, but the white build- 
from July to December, is varied with showers, richest woodland scenery in Northern Europe a|ings roofed with red tiles, the numerous towers and 
and the wet from January to June, with sunny sterile desert in comparison. But it is ene cupolas of churches and convents, the crowns of 

the enjoyment of life manifested by individual ex-|palm-trees reared above the building, all sharply 

¢ often read, in books of travels, of the silence istences which compensates for the destruction and | defined against the clear blue sky, give an appear- 
and gloom of the primeval forest. They are—H. | pain caused by theinevitable competition. Although| ance of lightness and cheerfulness which is most 
Bates adds his testimony to the fact—realities, and this competition is nowhere more active, and the/exhilarating. ‘There are also picturesque country 
the impression, he says, deepens on a longer ac- dangers to which each individual is ex no-| houses to be seen scattered about, half buried in 
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From “The New Munthly Magazine.” 
The Primeval Forests of the Amasons, 
(Continued from page 10.) 

The heat increases rapidly up to two o’clock, 
when the thermometer attains an average of from 
92 to 93 deg. Fahr., and by that time every voice 
of mammal or bird is hushed; only on the trees the 
harsh whirr of the cicada is heard at intervals. 
The leaves, which were so moist and fresh in early 
morning, become lax and drooping; the flowers 
shed their petals. The Indian and mulatto inhabi- 
tants of the open palm-thatched huts areeither asleep 
in their hammocks or seated on mats in the shade, 
too languid even to talk. On most days in June 
and July a heavy shower falls, sometimes in the 
afternoon, producing a most welcome coolness. The 

ch of the rain-clouds is interesting to ob- 
wrve. First the cool sea-breeze, which commenced 
to blow about ten o’clock, and which had increased 
in force with the increasing power of the sun, would 
fag, and finally die away. The heat and electric 
tension of the atmosphere then becomes almost in- 
supportable. Languor and uneasiness seize on 
every one; even the denizens of the forest betray- 
ing it by their motions. White clouds appear 
in the east; and gather into cumuli, with an in- 
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4 | Quaintance. The few sounds of birds are of that|Where more numerous, yet nowhere is this enjoy-| luxuriant foliage. On landing, however, the hot, 
‘% vividly displayed. If vegetation had| moist, mouldy air, which seemed to strike from the 


or mysterious character which intensifies} ment more 
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ground and walls, reminded our explorér of the 
atmosphere of the tropical stoves at Kew. The 
merchants and shopkeepers dwelt in tall, gloomy, 
convent-looking buildings near the port ; the poorer 
class, Europeans, negroes, and Indians, with an 
uncertain mixture of the three, in houses of one 
story only, of an irregular and mean appearance. 
Here, were idle soldiers, dressed in shabby uniforms, 
carrying their muskets carelessly over their arms ; 
there, were priests, and negresses with red water- 
jars on their heads, and sad-looking Indian women 
carrying their naked children astride on their hips. 
Amongst the latter were several handsome women, 
iviant in a slovenly manner, barefoot or shod in 
loose~ slippers, but wearing richly decorated ear- 
rings, and round their necks strings of very large 
gold beads. They had dark expressive eyes, and 
rewarkably rich heads of hair. ‘It was a mere 
fancy,” H. Bates says, “ but I thought the min- 
gled squalor, luxuriance, and beauty of these 
women were pointedly in harmony with the rest of 
the scene, so striking in the view was the mixture 
of natural riches and human poverty. 

The houses were mostly in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, and signs of indolence and neglect were every- 
where visible. The wooden palings which sur- 
rounded the weed-grown gardens were strewn about 
broken; and hogs; goats, and ill-fed poultry wan- 
dered in and out through the gaps. But amidst 
all, and compensating every defect, in the eyes of 
@ naturalist, rose the overpowering beauty of the 
vegetation. Mangoes, oranges, lemons, dates, palms, 
bananas, and pine-apples are among the common 
fruits. There were also all kinds of noises by day 
and by night, cicadas, crickets and grasshoppers 
rivalling the plaintive hooting of tree-frogs. ‘This 
uproar of life never ceases, night nor day, and is 
one of the peculiarities of a Brazilian climate. The 
stranger becomes accustomed to it after a time; 
but H. Bates says that, after his return to England, 
the death-like stillness of summer days in the coun- 
try appeared to him as strange as the ringing up- 
roar did on his first arrival at Para. 

(To be continued.) 
Selected for “The Friend.” 

A female distinguished for her piety as well as 
by her eminent station in life, being engaged in her 
youth to seek earnestly after the kuowledge of 
divine things, was iutroduced to a pious man; he 
spoke not a word for some time, when she briefly 
told him her difficulties about prayer. He presently 
replied, it was because de sought that without 
which she had within; adding, “ Accustom your- 
self to seek God in your heart, and you will find 
him.” Having said these words he left her; they 
operated like the stroke of a dart which pierced her 
heart asunder. “I felt,” suid she, “ at this instant 
@ wound very deep, smitten with the love of God; 
a wound so delightful that I desired it never to be 
cured. These words brought into my heart what 
I had been seeking so many years; or rather they 
made me discover what was there, and which I did 

not enjoy for want of knowing it. Oh, my Lord! 
thou wast in my heart, and demanded only the 
turning of my mind inward to make me feel thy 
presence. Qh infinite goodness! thou wast so near, 
and I ran hither and thither seeking thee, and yet 
found thee not. My life was a “burden to me, 
and my happiness was within myself. I was poor 
in the midst of riches, and ready to perish with 
hunger near a table plentifully spread, and a con- 
tinual feast. Oh Beauty, ancient and new! why 
bave I known thee so late? Alas! I sought thee 
where thou wast not, and did not seek thee where 
thou wast. It was for want of understanding these 
words of thy gospel, the kingdom of God cometh 





THE FRIEND. 


not with observation; neither shall they say, Lo,|consequently of greatest weakness. This 
here, or lo, there; for behold the kingdom of God|has lately received a strange confirmation in 


is within you. This, I now experienced since thou|curious experiment of “ bottling up light.” Gard | 


became my King, and my heart thy kingdom, |board, steeped in a solution of tartaric acid org — 
where thou reigned as sovereign and did all thy |salt of uranium, was rolled into a cylinder and put 
will.” into a tin tube, opened at the end, so as to line it, 
epee The mouth of the tube was then held up to receive 
Luminous Clouds, the full rays of the sun; after a quarter of an 
There are many accounts of luminous rain, and |it was hermetically closed, and not opened 
snow, and fog. M. de Saussure, travelling on the|many weeks after. Some of the tubes experimented, 


summit of the Breven in the midst of a storm, felt|on were opened a week, some two, some @ <a s 
P 4 


a strange creeping sensation in his fingers when he|Some several months after; but all, when 

raised his hand, and in a short time saw that the |mouth dowoward on prepared photographie paper, 
rain was luminous, and that an electric spark was| left a distinct impression of the orifice; those w 
drawn from a gold button in his companion’s hat.|/had been sealed up the longest gave the weakest ; 
On the 25th of January, 1822, M. de Thielay, on| those which had been sealed up the shortest time, 
his way to Freyburg, during a heavy fall of snow,|the strongest; but all gave a clear and complete 
saw that the branches of the trees glowed with a|impressiow of the orifice, like any other photograph 
bluish light, and on the same day the Freyburg|taken by the light—Ad/ the Year Round, 
miners noticed that a shower of sleet which feli 
there was luminous when it struck the earth. On 
the 3d of Juue, 1731, one Hallai, a priest near 
Constance, saw a rain which glowed like red-hot} The ministry of Rowland Hill, in middle age, 
liquid metal. This was during a thunder-storm;|was made very useful to some of the Gloucester. 
and in 1761, Bergman wrote to the Royal Society |shire farmers, amongst whom pleasing instances of 
of London conceraing a luminous rain which|conversion and a total change of habits and man 
sparkled as it fell, and covered the earth with waves|ners took place. These persons were shining ex- 
of fire. On the 3d of May, 1768, M. Pasumot was|amples of the power of religion on previously i> 
overtaken by a violent storm, when on an open|cultivated minds. The frost of selfishness, by which — 
plain near Arnay-le-Duc; when he shook off the|all the softer faculties of their souls had fo 

rain which had collected on the brim of his hat, it| been congealed, dissolved under the melting infla- — 
was luminous, and sparkled as it fell. There are|ences of the love of God, and the simple graces of 
many records of luminous mists. ‘The luminous fog} true piety flowed forth in streams of active benevo 
of 1783, the year of the great Calabrian earth-|lence. One individual in particular, presented @$ 
quake, is a well known historical fact. It was a| striking an instance of the efficacy of religion as can 
dry fog which spread from the North of Africa up|be conceived. He was, in his youth, an attendant 
to Sweden, passing over North America too, which|upon every scene of rural dissipation within bis 
rose higher than the highest mountains, and was|reach; a fighter, horse-racer, a midnight rioter i 
dispersed by neither wind nor rain. It was so|fairs and revels. Grace changed his heart and fis 
luminous that things could be plainly seen at six|life, so that he became-a true and zealous servaat 
hundred yards’ distance at night, giving as much|of the Lord Jesus Christ; peaceful, diligent, indus 
light as the moon when behind a cloud; it had an|trious, generous. He frequently described the hap- 
evil smell; and in the same year came the disas-|piness he enjoyed in the service of God, contr 

trous earthquake of Calabria, and many of the|it with his stings of conscience when he lived in 

most remarkable eruptions of Mount Hecla. There|“ When I used to go” he said, “ to all kinds of fairs, 
was another luminous fog in 1831, when whole|revels and horse-races, I was never happy. i 
nights were so light that the smallest print could| was coming home through the woods at night, the 
be read at midnight, in Italy and the north of Ger-| rustling of a leaf would frighten me; terrified 
many; and again in 1859, reported to M. Elie de/knew not what, fleeing when no man pu 
Beaumont by M. Wartmann, of Geneva, and which | galloped home as fast as my horse would carry me. 
was so bright, he said, that he could distinguish | Now if I go to visit a poor dying man, or if I have 
things on his table. Again, one in 1861, just be-|been enjoying the words of life, [ come home in® 
fore the great comet which came so unexpectedly ;|calm and peaceful frame of mind. I find that the 
the fog was in the day, aud the comet appeared at| Lord is present with me; and as I walk my hors 
night. Had we passed through its tail unawares?|gently along, I look up and see the bright stars 
Luminous zones of cloud have been often noticed.|above my head, and am happy in the assaranee 
Becearia reports one at ‘Turin, which cast such a|that the God who made them all is mine in Christy 
strong reddish glare that ordinary print could be|}O what a mercy !—the loneliness of the wood, the 
read by it; and General Sabine saw a permanent | rustling of the leaves, the stillness of the night) m0 — 
luminous cloud—a cloud by day, but a pillar of|longer alarm me—lI am, I trust, reconciled to my ~ 





Selected. 
Rowland Hill. 


fire by night—resting on the top of one of the|God, and at peace with him and my own conscienes — 

bias" i ; ; He that fills the — 
It was not only self-illuminated at night, but also|heavens with his glory, and the earth with his mer ' 
gave out frequent jets of phosphoric light, which|cies, condescends to dwell in and to comfort my ~ 


mountains round Loch Scavig in the Isle of Skye.|through the death of his Son. 


was not the Aurora Borealis. In July, 1797, a|poor sinful heart.” 
shining cloud, first red and then blue, was observed t 
during a storm; though these luminous zones are|man. He had naturally a fervent spirit; and 


more generally observed in winter between succes-| times as he looked at his aged minister, @ tear stole ; 
sive falls of snow. Of the same class of phenomena| down his cheek, when he remembered that he was 


is that faint diffused light which Arago notices as|the first messenger of comfort to his soul. 4 
to be seen in autumn and winter, even in cloudy,|pious farmer knew the state of mind, and ing 


moonless, starless nights, and with no snow on the|into the temporal wants of every poor man it tT 


ground. There is always a little light in the at-|employ; and it may be truly said, the Lord was 
mosphere, a phosphorescence gathered from the sun| with him in his business, for it always 
during the day, which perhaps accounts for the| prosper. 

saying, “ The darkest hour is the hour before dawn,”| On the discovery of vaccination by Dr. 
as that is the moment of longest exposure, and|R. Hil] eagerly embraced this new 
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R. Hill had a great regard for this excellent 
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ferring a benefit on his fellow creatures, and ably |into the house and plunder it—but sir, I was afraid; 
defended it against its opponents. “ This,” he said,|something said to me, he is a man of God, it is a 
is the very thing for me ;” and wherever he went to | house of prayer—if I break in there I shall be 
preach, he announced after his sermon, “I am ready |surely found out—so I never could pluck up cour- 
to vaccinate, to-morrow morning, as many children|age to attempt it.” In another conversation he 
as you choose, and if you wish them to escape that|told him, “ Sir, I well knew that old — Rugg was 
horrid disease, the small pox, you will bring them.” |in the habit of carrying a deal of money in his 
Once a week, he vaccinated the children who were| pocket; times and times have I hid behind the 
brought to him from Wotton and the neighbour-|hedge of the lane leading to his house—he has 
hood ; and it is well known that one of the most/|passed within a yard of me, when going home from 
effective vaccine boards in London was established, |the prayer meeting, again and again—I could not 
and still continues in operation, at Surrey Chapel. |stir—I durst not touch so holy a man. I was afraid. 
When vaccinating children, he seemed quite in|I always began trembling as soon as he came near 
his element, talking kindly to their parents, and|me, and gave up the thought altogether, for I knew 
coaxing the little frightened creatures in the most|he was a holy man.” ‘This is a fact which well 
good-natured manner. In a few years, the number| assures us that God, our sun, is a shield also. 
vaccinated by him amounted to more than ten} The energy of R. Hill’s manner at times, and 
thousand, and in most of the cases he was particu-|the power of his voice, were almost overwhelming.| cook for him separately. 
larly successful. Dr. Jenner was of a very lively|Once at Wotton he was completely carried away} Again, Hindoos never keep any low caste as their 
tarn of mind, and animated in conversation, with|by the impetuous rush of his feelings, and raising|cooks. They universally employ the Brahmins, 
a remarkably kind disposition; and, although he| himself to his full stature, he exclaimed: Because|who are the highest class among them, besides this, 
did not fully participate in his venerable friend’s|I am in earnest, men call me an enthusiast ; but I| being their priests. Having those as servants who 
religious views and feelings, he had the highest|/am not; mine are the words of truth and soberness.| never touch, and even consider it pollution to utter 
reverence for his character, and was a frequent at-| When I first came into this part of the country, I|the name of beef, those who wish to satisfy their 
tendant on his ministry at Cheltenham. He seemed|was walking on yonder hill; I saw a gravel pit|craving after meat tust either cook it for them- 
at times forcibly struck with the deep tone of the|fall in, and bury three human beings alive. I lifted|selyes or do without. The females are prohibited 
sealous preacher’s piety and glowing anticipations|up my voice for help so loudly, that I was heard|by their religion to eat meat or even to touch it. 
of happiness, in a spiritual state of being. J. Hill|in the town below, at a distance of a mile. Help|There are some low class Hindoos who do eat 
once introduced him to a nobleman in these terms: |came, and rescued two of the poor sufferers. No|meat, &c., but never beef. The reason why the 
“Allow me to present to your lordship my friend,|one called me an enthusiast then; and when I see| Hindoos do not eat beef is this: that according to 
Dr. Jenner, who has been the means of saving more| eternal destruction ready to fall upon poor sinners,|their shashtars (religious books) cows are their 
lives than any other man.’ and about to entomb them in an overwhelming} mothers, because they supply them with milk. 
Dr. Jenner bowed, and said with great earnest-|mass of woe, and call aloud on them to escape,| This animal is held by them in such high venera- 
ness, Ah! would I like you, could say sows, shall I be called an enthusiast now? No, sinner,|tion that when’she is about to die by a natural 
Rowland Hill may be said to have been a|I am not an enthusiast in so doing; I call on thee| death, if the owner neglect to loosen the rope with 
preacher for more than seventy years. A cottage|alowd to fly for refuge to the hope set before thee| which she is kept tied, he has to go to the Ganges 
on his father’s estate was the scene of his first at-|in the gospel of Christ Jesus. on a pilgrimage and bathe, and to feed a certain 
tempts to expound the scriptures. Some of the number of the Brahmins, as an atonement for his 
tenantry attended there to hear him, which coming sins; and in case he refuses to go to the Ganges, 
to the ears of bis father, he determined to inquire he is turned out of caste, and thus wife and chil- 
into the truth of the report before he noticed it to dren are separated from him as long as he lives. 
hisson. He accordingly asked a half-witted boy, I have seen, in several instances, such a person 
“Who preaches at your mother’s house?” The lad after he is rejected by the Hindoos and his rela- 
replied, “The young man that fettled mother’s tives, in his utter despair turn to be a Mahomedan. . 
¢lock;” and Sir Rowland not being aware that the Then his relatives utterly give up their hope of his 
young preacher had amused himself in repairing ever becoming a Hindoo again. In the same way, 
the old woman’s clock, supposed he had been mis- if 2 Mahomedan eats swine flesh, he is at once put 
informed, consequently no interruption was given out of his religion, but by paying a trifle to the 


_ tothe preaching in the cottage. Moulvi (religious teacher, very much like a Phari- 
R. Hill had great reason to rejoice in the con- see) he is again admitted. Any low caste.may be- 
sistent lives and zealous devotion to God, of many come a Mussulman, but no one can be a Hindoo 
of his converts at Wotton. There was amongst but one who is born of Hindoo parentage; and by 
them a person named, Rugg, of a piety so deep, eating with a Mahomedan, Christian, or by eating 
and of a life so useful and unblemished, that even beef, he is forever excluded from being a Hindoo 
his enemies admired and were awed by his charac- again. But there is one thing very strange about 
ter. His attached master used to say of him, he the Mahomedans; the proper Seikhs, chiefly in- 
Was one of the most complete christians he ever habiting the Punjaub, eat swine; in fact, it is a 
Met with. He has been, however, mentioned here, favorite dish among them. And the Mahomedans 
because he was connected with an extraordinary eat out of their hands, and consider them high caste, 
fact, illustrative of God’s care of bis own people. equal to other Hindoos, but they never eat out of 
mau who worked in R. Hill's garden at Wotton, Christians’ hands. I see no other reason but that 
and. was supposed to have forsaken a life of sin, they have a bitter hatred to Jesus of Nazareth. 
Under the iutiuence of religion, was at length dis- (When the gospel is preached in a city or a village, 
Covered to have been the perpetrator of several Hindoos listen with attention for a short time; but ) 
burglaries and other daring robberies in the neigh- no sooner does a Mahomedan join the crowd than ; 


bourhood, though he had not, till caught in the he begins to raise objections about Christ being the : 
act, been ever suspected. He was tried at Glou- Son of God.) The majority of Hindoos, and the 


Seater, coudemned, and executed. It need scarcely | sisting of five or six persons, old and young. poor class of Mahomedans, are vegetarians. Herbs / 
said that his employer visited him in gaol.} he principal food used by all classes is wheat| of various kinds are raised in abundance in this ' 
his interviews with him there, he confessed | and rice when there is no famine. But in times of country, and sold very cheap. Those Hindoos who 
=the many crimes of which he had been guilty. famine, the rich only can afford to buy wheat, grain,}do not eat meat, make various preparations of — 
| = ‘How was it, William,” he inquired, that you never barley, &c. In times of abundance, wheat is sold| vegetables when in their season. They also use 
| me, when you have had such abundant op-|at eighty pounds per rupee, rice sixteen or twenty| Dal, a small round grain peculiar to this country. 
portunity!” Sir,” he replied, “do you recollect | pounds per rupee. Indian corn, &c., one hundred| It is of various kinds, such as Mong, Urd, Masar, 
_ ‘the juniper bush on the border against the dining-|or one hundred and twenty pounds. Bat in times|Chana, Harhar, &c. The first three are very much 
jy } Teom! Ihave many times hid under it at night,|of famine, wheat is reduced to sixteen or eighteen|used. For one person, generally, a quarter of a 
which I could easily have done, to get|pounds per rupee, rice to ten pounds, and the} pound is sufficient. ; 







maize, &e., twenty-five or thirty pounds per rupee, 
so that in times of famine, the poor farmers are the 
greatest sufferers. A famine here is generally 
caused by the want of raiv, but sometimes on ac- 
count of heavy clouds of locusts, which are very 
destructive in this as in other eastern lands. 

The poorer or lower classes use a little rice of 
the cheapest kind, in addition to wheat, especially 
in times of harvest, when it is cheap; but the rich 
generally prepare one dish of it every day in addi- 
tion to several other dishes. A very few Hindoos 
eat mutton, though not often, never beef. Hindoo 
females, as a general rule, never eat even mutton ; 
neither will they prepare it if their husbands or 
children were to eat it; so whenever a male wants 
to have such an indulgence he either must cook it 
himself, or get his male servant (not a cook) to 
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The Hindoos and their Food. 

We have received from the Board of Foreign 
Missions the following letter from E. P. Swift, one 
of the native brethren in the India Mission. It 
contains an account of the food used by the natives, 
the manner in which it is prepared, partaken of, &c. 
The letter is very readable for the sake of the 
minute information it contains; and is specially in- 
teresting from the fact that it is written by one, 
who but a few years ago was in the darkness of 
paganism, and entirely unacquainted with the lan- 
guage in which this letter is written so well.— Evan- 
gelical Repository. 

Dear Sir:—No doubt a general description of 
the food, the manner in which it is prepared, and 
the way in which it is eaten in this part of the coun- 
try, would be of some interest to the people of 
Awerica. 

Our people are very simple in their diet. They 
use generally but one or two things at a time. 
And the way in which these things are prepared 
is as old as perhaps 2000 years. ‘l'rue, the rich in 
this, as in every other country, use a great variety 
of dishes. But the poorer classes generally content 
themselves with two dishes at a time. And the 
preparation of these is very simple. By the poorer 
classes, I mean those who earn about two or three 
dollars per month. On this small sum they try to 
support themselves, and sometimes a family con- 
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. by large mills drawn by oxen or moved by water,|it in the cooking-pot with a sufficient quantity of|second dinner they prepare very fine puri (fine thin 
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‘In large cities and military stations, where there} He first makes the fire burn in the chula, then|puao pro, plow. The Hindoo's first dinner is sl. ® & 
is a great demand for flour, the wheat is ground he takes dal, and washes it with water, and puts|most the same as the Mahomedan’s. In theip 







































females by means of hand-mills. Some poor| when it begins to boil a little, he puts a little ghiljin a large frying-pan; these with curded 
widows make their living entirely by grinding} (clarified butter,) if he can afford it, and one or two| sugar, fried vegetables and various preparations 
wheat, &c. If they can grind about ten pounds of| red peppers with salt into it. sweet meats. Besides feeding their relatives and 
it, they earn about a little less than three cents.| While the dal is on the fire the man takes ata/friends, the rich and the poor, according to their 
It is a most tiresome work, and wears them out|(flour) and water, and commences to knead it.| ability, give alms to the most destitute, ‘ 
very soon. But the poor creatures cannot help it.| This takes about twenty minutes. By this time the| (professional beggars,) and to all those who am 
This and spinning of cotton, is the only work that| dal is well boiled; so he takes it off, and puts it on| physically not able to do any sort of manual labour, 
they can do at home. If they wish to do any other|the ground close by the chula (fire-place,) and im- Iam yours, dear sir, 
work, it must be out-door labour. No young wo-| mediately puts the frying-pan on the chula that it E. P. Swirr, 
man of a respectable class ever takes service in aj may get bot; then he takes a very small quantity 
rich man’s family; but since the Europeans have|of the kneaded dough, and forms it into a round 
come into the’ country, the lower class and the) ball, but on account of its being soft it sticks to the 
Mahomedan females have begun to serve as nurses.| palms of his hands and fingers; therefore he takes 
As a general rule every married English lady keeps|a little of the dry flour to make a dry coating on 
one. the outside of the ball already formed; then he 
Those who grind wheat generally get up very|beats it alternately with his open hands, until it 
early, about two or three o’clock in the morning,| expands into a flat-cake, in diameter about six in- 
and grind as much as will be sufficient for the|ches, and some even ten inches. Then he throws 
whole family for a day. it flat on the heated frying-pan, and when its under 
Now I would say a little about the manner in| side gets hardened and partly baked, then he turns 
which the people prepare their food. As a general|it upside down. 
thing Mahomedans are dirty in all their habits (of/ When both sides of it have been thus on the 
course there are some exceptions.) They have not) frying-pan, then he takes it and puts it close by 
much taste for cleanliness. They don't keep their| the fire burning under the frying-pan, and it is kept 
houses clean, and the farmers often keep their cattle| there (occasionally turned round) until it is well 
in the very rooms in which they sleep at night.|baked. While it is before the fire it swells with 
Neither do they keep their clothes clean. When|the steam until it almost becomes in form like a 
you speak to them about the holiness of their hearts,| globe. It is called a chapati. All being now ready 
they do not understand you; they will at once say,|to be eaten, every inmate of the house who would 
“We are holy, we wash our hands and feet five| partake of it must bathe, except the little ones, they 
times a day before offering our prayers.” Their| must wash their hands and feet before eating. (It 
idea of holiness only extends as far as the external] is considered sacred by the Hindoos, both male and 
cleansing of the body is connected with their re-| female, to bathe in the open air by a river or by a 
ligion. runving water.) It is an established rule that 
But in this respect the Hindoos are a superior} males must eat first. And in case the grown-up 
race. They generally keep their houses clean and| person, or the master of the house, is absent from 
snug, and wash their bodies every day with fresh| home, then the good woman of the house must feed 
water, generally in the open air, in a tank, river,|the male child first, and then after that the females 
or near a well. Cleanliness with Hindoos is a|may eat. In the same way, when the husband and 
great thing. The reason is, that bodily purifica-| wife are going on the road travelling, the wife gen- 
tion is greatly enjoined by their religion; so much|erally stays behind the husband. A husband and 
so, that by bathing on a certain day in the river| wife never walk together as the English people do. 
Ganges, they believe their sins are washed away.| Females are never admitted into male society. 
If a Hindoo is not clean in his body and in the pre-| They must wholly and solemnly be absorbed in 
paration of his dai!y food, he is liable to be turned | their domestic world. 
out of his caste. They are from their infancy thus} As a general rule Hindoos do not eat on a table, 
habituated to external cleanliness, and in after life| neither do they spread any cloth on the ground. 
they like it, and it greatly tends to promote their| But the Mahomedans, who are rich, spread a daster 
health in this bot country. khan (table-cloth) on the ground. Neither do 
The Hindoo’s first step in the preparation of his) Hindoos, nor Mahomedans, make use of spoons, 
breakfast is this. He takes a little gaha (cow| knives and forks, to eat their meals; they make use 
dung) and mixes it with mud, and pours water into| of their fingers instead of them. 
it 80 as to make a thin plaster of it. With this he| As a general rule, Mahomedans don’t use brass 
plasters the chulah (fire-place) and the chauka,| utensils, but copper, tinned or clied vessels in cook- 
which is @ place around the fire-place, marked by|ing and for eating purposes, but the rich have begun 
a line when it is only temporarily used, and in|to use china dishes or wares like the English. 
houses a little earth is raised all around to separate| Again, at their festivals and weddings they make 
the part set apart for cooking from the rest of the|great dinner parties. No marriage takes place 
house. When at home, they plaster the chauka,| without a grand dinner. 
but when travelling they sprinkle it with water.) Indeed, they go to such an expense that some- 
After this ceremony the chauka becomes a holy|times it takes the man’s whole lifetime to liquidate 
place. . this enormous sum which accumulates every year 
After this, the person who is going to cook, takes| with heavy interest; yea, I have seen a son who 
out the whole set of brass vessels—the Hindoo only| was about thirty years old, paying his father’s debt 
use brass vessels, such as brass plates, cooking pots,| after his death, which he had contracted jat his|turn aside to look on his associates, but make 
ladle, lota, tumblers, &c., and scours them well| marriage. Among the Mahomedans and Hindoos, |straight furrows, and have his mind attentive ® 
with sand or ashes, and puts them down in the|two great dinners are given at marriage; by the|his work.” And Pliny, “ Unless the ploughmsa 
chauka, standing outside without putting his foot|rich, sometimes three or four. Mahomedans boil |stoops forward,” to press his plough into the soil; 
inside of it. Then he goes to bathe himself and|rice in big caldrons. Milk and sugar is served out|and conduct it properly, “ he will tarn it .@ 
change his clothes, and after he has put the fire| with the rice. This is the first dinner. The second |To such careful and incessant exertion our > 
and wood to cook with into the chauka, he takes|dinner consists of rice and meat boiled together. alludes in that declaration: “ No man, havi pat 
off his shoes, uncovers his head, and enters the| A good quantity of ghi (clarified butter) and spices |his hand to the plough, and looking back, is - 
chauka, and now begins to cook. are put into it while boiling. This dish is called lehe kingdom of God.” (ncri ae 


but as a general rule the wheat is ground by| water to boil it well, and puts it on the chula, and|chapati,) and frying them in very hot boiling ofl, 
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THE STAGNANT POOL. 


Behold yon stagnant pool, from whence 
But fetid odors rise; 

Whose waters, choked with slimy weeds, 
The wholesome draught denies. 


Loathsome as is the hateful spot, 
Yet ’neath the sun’s bright power, 

The vapors which to heaven arise, 
Will yield the grateful shower. 


From whence the grass and fragrant flowers 
Begem the neighbouring plain, 

Where Flora decks her children gay, 
And nature smiles again. 
















Such often is the heart of man, 
A worthless, watery waste, 
Whose waves, pestiferous with sin, 
Have poison in their taste. 


Yet, on this base corrupted mass, 
That man as hopeless deems, 

God from above in mercy sheds 
His purifying beams ; 


Till, from the heart once steeped in crime, 
Pure, holy thoughts ascend, 
Wafting the contrite soul to God, 
His Father and his Friend! 
[Chamber's Journal, 
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Selected. 
THE LITTLE GIRL’S RESOLUTIONS. 
O yes, I will try, for the whole of to-day, 
To do what they bid me, and mind what they say; 
And, even before they can say what they want, 
T’ll be thoughtful to do it, and not say, “I can’t.” 


If any one teazes, I will not be cross, 

Nor for something to do need I be at a loss: 

I can work in my garden, and play with my brother, 

And go little errands to help my dear mother. = 4 


I will not be idle at lessons or work, 

Nor disturb busy people with questions and talk. 
To be earnest in business, merry at play, 

Is the way to go happily through the whole day. 


Now, if I can keep resolutions like these, 

It will make me more happy and good, and will please 
Not my parents alone, but that Father above, 

Who delighteth in goodness, and kindness, and love, 

The Plough—The plough used in Syria is #0 
light and simple in its construction, that the base 
bandman is under the necessity ti it with = 
great care, bending over it, and loading it with his 
own weight, else the share would glide along the 
surface without making any incision. His i 
should be wholly intent on his work, at once t0  ~ 
press the plough into the ground, and direct itim 
a straight line. ‘Let the ploughman,” said Hesiod, 
“attend to his charge and look before him; not 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 
Crossing the Wengern Alp. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


As we rose towards the highest part of this road, 
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sunlight, and dotted in that upper distance with | Jung Frau, the Monch and the Sibber horner, and 
toy-sized chalets and goat-herds, and mice-sized |so sharply do they tower up before us, as we stand 
. |gazing upon their gl 
The following, giving a more full account of this | close enough to be reached in half an hour’s walk ; 


height, that they seem 


or pass, a most stupendous = mountains} part of the day’s excursion, I take from ——’s|and it was almost inconceivable that the sloping 


notes : 


before, at our right, and behind us; show- : 
“ Our path, which was narrow and though a zig- 


their vastness and height more, we thought, from 
their spreading out, and thus exhibiting their full 
ions, or, from our peculiar position on this 

part of the pass, commanding a more distinct, be- 
cause nearer, as well as more extensive view of 
them. “Is this a more stupendous range than 
any we have yet witnessed?” I asked of : 
when we had been gazing some time in silence, it 
seeming almost overpowering; “or do we from 
time to time, forget the past a little in the pres- 
ent.” “No,” he replied, “ I think this rather sur- 
passes anything we have yet seen.” And I believe 
this was really the case in some respeets; these dif- 
ferent views of the Alps, however, cannot be com- 
pared. From Chamouni, the Tete Noir, the Sim- 
plon, and the Splugen, all have distinct charac- 
teristics. But we have not at any time previously, 
from an elevated point of view, whence many of 
their summits were visible, been so closely sur- 
‘rounded by this tremendous congregation. Near 
and far, how solemn, how dread, the deep silence 
that overspreads them. Those giant monarchs on 
the opposite side of this deep narrow valley, the 
Jung Frau, the Monch, the Sibberhorner—or Sil- 
verhorn, the Wetterhorn, &c.; how astonishingly 
pear do they each appear as we move onward. 
The Silver horn far exceeds either of the others in 
the beauty of its form. Though in its robe of white, 
it cannot of course at all be compared with Mout 
Blane, its peak, even from this comparatively near 
int of view, is yet more exquisitely chiseled ; and 
in form it is more like the apex of the folded bud 
of a water lily, just before it expands, than any- 
thing 1 can compare it with. We stopped at a 
































for the horse on whose back M. was seated, and my 
strength and perseverance were put to the test in 
climbing for more than two hours along its tortuous 
way. Occasionally I left the beaten track to strike 
across from point to point, tempted by the green 
sward and the shortened though steeper distance. 
But this was not a little dangerous, for in addition 
to the frightful depth of the precipices which yawned 
below us, the Sealcapente cannot be called grass— 
was slippery, and instances had occurred of persons 
suddenly finding their feet sliding from under them, 
and they shooting down for a long way at the haz- 
ard of their lives. We passed a scattering hamlet, 
when far up the mountain side, and were gratified 
with seeing a bevy of children just escaping from 
school, capering and laughing like other urchins 
lower down in the world. Jen before turning 
round the shoulder of the Wengern Alp, to make 
our way up the less steep side of the mountain to 
its top, we had a grand view of the valley of Lauter- 
brunner and the gigantic steeps which bound it on 
either side. It looked like a deep fissure made by 
rending the mountains apart ; the village remind- 
ing one of a cluster of toy-houses on a child’s play- 
board, and the Staubbach resembling rather a skein 
of white silk dangling against a high black wall than 
a waterfall. Directly after making the turn, the 
Jung Frau came into view, lifting its awful front, 
kept purely white with ever-shifting snow, directly 





above the cloads. 
the face presented to view is purely white, for in 


zag, often precipitous, was not a little toilsome, even |cent pinnacles. But a short walk soon 


before and above us, its glittering crest towering 
I should not say the whole of 


green in front of our restaurant did not terminate 
ageinst the wall of ice that upheld their m zi 

w 
mistaken such a conclusion would have been, for a 
deep, dark, narrow, uninhabitable chasm, separates 
the Wengern Alp from its more gigantic confreres 
that nie it. The Sibber horner, which we had 
in view during our whole way on the top of the 
Wengern, is rightly named, for its two peaks, one 
of which is much more beautiful than the other, 
rising not unlike horns, and curving slightly over, 
have all the purity and brilliancy of burnished sil- 
ver, as the rays of the descending sun were reflected 
from their robes of spotless white. It is not worth 
while for me, or indeed for any one else, to attempt 
to convey by description any idea or picture of the 
scenery displayed within the limits of this day’s ex- 
cursion, unless to those who have themselves witnessed 
similar exhibitions; and then we can approximate 
to truthful impressions, by means of comparison and 
analogy. I cannot say that we tarried here until 
we were satisfied, for it is hard to tell when the eye 
would be satisfied with looking at such a scene; but 
time would not lag even here; aud so we started 
on again, both afoot, M. preferring to walk until 
we reached the steep descent near Grindelwald. 
Just after we began to descend into the valley, we 
overtook a stout fresh-looking English woman, 
who, seated in a large arm-chair, fitted as a kind of 
sedan, was being carried by two men the whole dis- 
tance from one side of the mountain to the other. 
She looked as though she did not much enjoy the 
ride, however much she might the scenery, and we 
thought the poor men well earned their pay what- 
ever it might be.” 
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little chalct of entertainment to dine, almost directly 
opposite the Jung Frau; and here we had the op- 
portunity, again and again, of hearing the thunder 
ofthe avalanches. But near as those opposite moun- 
tains appeared, and quickly as we turned in'the di- 
rection of the prolonged sound, not once were we 
favoured with even a glimpse of them. They might 
have been hidden behind some projecting rocks, or 
within some narrow gorge; or it is probable they 
were much more distant than we imagined, and 
the eye did not happen to rest upon the spot where 
possibly they were but dimly visible. The annexed 
vivid little sketch, which I extract from a book I 
have just been looking into, speaks of these moun- 
tain traits : 

“Look at those vast mountains, two miles or 
more distant, no intervening object to break the 
power of size—and yet it seems you might almost 
fling a stone from your standing point on the Wen- 
gern Alp, to Jung Frau opposite; aye, and climb 

rough mountain surface, deftly picking your 
way by those clearly defined granite fragments, 
broken into possible steps, down which snow-flakes 
are falling from the upper snow—Thunder in 
the clear summer sky! ‘I'he snow-flakes are ava- 
lanches—which would sweep down forgsts in their 
force; and the possible steps are precipices, which 
nO man has scaled, or will seale to the end of time. 
The path trodden on those waves of ice, which for- 


one place the rock crops out, being too perpendicu- 
lar to allow the snow to adhere to it, and this gives 
rise to a figure which seen from a distance resem- 
bles a woman arrayed in white, with a cap on her 







than its white summit, which some say gave rise to 
it, I know not ; but I should think it not improba- 


Again we had a kind pleasant driver and guide, 
A good-natured youth, who made himself quite 
merry at the funny manner in which we all 
along, mixing up German, English and French. 
He, a German, could speak some French, and a 
very little English ; at his own attempts at which 
latter language he seemed highly amused, often 
laughing out gaily with, “ me speak English!” 
When we were pretty near Grindelwald, a bright 
looking Jittle boy about seven or eight sea 
came trotting across a field toward us, saying some- 
thing to our guide, upon bis stopping my pony, which 
we did not understand; but he soon explained that 
here I wasto dismount; that while he took the horse 
to the village to have him fed, and the carriage in 
readiness to return to Interlachen, we, in the mean 
time, were to walk down to see the glacier of Grindel- 

“ Arrived at the summit we found a small ion, |wald, takivg this youngster for a guide. So I was 
where we obtained refreshments, and had a full|soon on my feet, and on we sped, our little man, and 
opportunity for contemplating the almost bewilder-|a right manly little fellow he was, trudging on before, 
ing scene upreared before us, embracing many of} with a big cane, taller than himself, down quite a 
the most stupendous of the giant forms of the chain | long canine steep, over green fields thickly be- 
of Bernese Alps. Just as we were going to the din-|sprinkled with bright crocusses and other wild 
ner table, we were startled by a roar like distant|flowers, by a laughing streamlet, making mapy 
thunder, issuing from the solemn silence of the|sparkling cascades, until we finally reached the 
hoary peak above us; it broke louder on the ear,/glacier, or the foot of it rather, for we made no 
as if approaching nearer, and then died away, be-| attempt to walk upon its surface. Another vast 
ing succeeded by varied and prolonged echoes, that |‘ motionless torrent,” which here winds down to 
seemed like peak answering to peak. This we found the valley through a deep, wide gorge in the moun- 


head, not unlike those worn by our plain Friends, 
and an infant in, or near herlap. Thisresemblance 
was quite striking as seen from our chamber window 
at Interlachen. Whether this appearance origina- 
ted the name of Jung Frau, or Young Wife, rather 


ble, as there being so many other white summits, 
this is not singular. Slowly we wound our way up 
the ascent, stopping at one place to partake of some 
delicious mountain strawberries offered for sale by 
a neat tidy looking peasant girl, and occasionally 
resting the tired limbs of man and beast. 


ever roll on by years, not moments, has slides to| was caused by an avalanche descending from the face | tains, well worth visiting indeed ; having one of those 
sure death in those insidious crevasses, with the|of the mountain in front of us into the deep abyss be- | broad arches which appear always to be formed by 


Those 


mysterious light fading into dark depths.|low; and it was repeated every twenty minutes or | the torrents, the union of many streams, where they 
steep precipitous rocks, bleak and cheerless| half hour while we remained atthe inn. But though | dash out into the valleys. There was also another 


against the blue sky, girdle the valley with their|we watched attentively we saw none of them; thove | arch, which it would appear was considered the chief 
cold shade hours after sunrise; yet at a further|that fell while we were there, probably being from | object of attraction, to which we were promptly led 


point of view, their summits are unex 


pectedly|parts of the mountain not visible from where we|by our little conductor. This, which was about ten 
crowned with upland pasture, vividly green in the|stood, Such are the 


stupendous proportions of the | or twelve feet high and eight feet wide, opened into 
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THE FRIEND. 


a cavern in the glacier, into which, having no water | path of self-denial, taking up thy cross to the vain| they once did; but yet there remains a diffe 
customs and fashions of the world in that place of|in relation to important parts of faith and p 


issuing from it, and having boards placed within 
for visitors to walk upon, we entered, to the depth 
of about sixty feet, where it terminated in a cham- 
ber about twelve feet in diameter, with a dome- 
_— roof. It appeared to us to have been origi- 
nally a natural opening, through which water may 
have passed, and which had been hewn out more 
smoothly, by the peasants probably, thereby to at- 
tract visitors, and obtain some compensation. We 
thought ourselves well repaid by our visit to this 
splendid cavern of clear blue ice; but it being a 
warm evening, and we having become much heated 
by the lively trot to it, in which we had been led 
by our spirited little pioneer, it seemed not prudent 
to remain long in this cold cell; so tarrying until 
we had seen and enjoyed all its rare beauty, after 
two men in attendance had lighted some candles 
fixed .in the ice-walls for the purpose, and the 
whole cavern blazed forth with ten thousand bril- 
liant gems, we retreated and toiled up to the vil- 
lage. And a most wearisome climb we had before 
we reached it, not knowing sometimes, whether I 
should not entirely give out. Finally we attained 
our point—the village hotel—and the needful re- 
freshment thereat of a comfortable supper. When 
—having feasted our eyes for a while on the rose- 
tints of parting day upon glacier and mountain 
peaks—paid, and taken. leave of our wee guide, 
(how we had wished we could talk to him,) his 
face brightening at the sight on his chubby palm 
of more coin than he expected to receive, as lifting 
his cap, ‘* adieu,” said the little man, and “adieu,” 
said we — 0 we were seated in the chaise, and 
off for Inteflachen. And, oh, that night ride, how 
we did enjoy it! Among the dark mysterious look- 
ing mountains, the rushing stream making music at 
our side all the way, the brilliant star-lit sky over 
all. Gazing far, far up towards those awful brows, 
wrapped in the shades of night, after we had been 
for some miles gliding almost silently along,— 
“T saw on the top of a mountain high, 
A gem that shone like fire by night— 
It seemed a star that had left the sky, 
And dropped to sleep on the lonely height.” 

I looked again—another and another. They were 
the lights in the chalets of the Swiss cottagers com- 
ing outone by one; looking indeed, at first, as though 
they might be stars that had left the sky—for they 
were apparently their close companions. 

Though our driver indulged in naps not a few, 
we arrived safely about ten o’clock at our comfort- 
able quarters ; yet not without having caused some 
apprehension to the kind old Swiss dame who had 
charge of the house at which we were domiciled, and 
who was waiting up to receive us. 


(To be continued.) 
——_. a 





For “ The Friend.” 

The following letter, selected from E. K. Price’s 
memoir of his pious mother, instructively treats 
upon a testimony of our society from which there 
are many glaring departures in this day of boasted 
refinement, and lust after undue liberty. A liberty 
which most surely leads away from the self-denial 
and daily cross a crucified yet living Saviour im- 
peratively calls to; and which, gratifying a vain 
desire of the fallen natural heart, seeks for re- 
spectability and admiration from men, in “ the 
outward adorning,” rather than His approbation 
who looketh on the ueart in the cultivation of 
“that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price.” 

“ Wincuester, Va., 7th Month 5th, 1809. 

* Dear Son :—I received thy very acceptable 
letter at Lynchburg. It afforded me much satis- 
faction to find thou art willing to continue in the 


temptations and trial, (Philadelphia). Oh, may 
thou be favoured to stand firm now in early life, 
despising the shame, having an eye to the good 
pattern of plainness and self-denial, remembering 
for thy encouragement that He has testified, that 
they that acknowledge Him before men, He will 
also acknowledge before His Father and the holy 
angels; and mayest thou, also awfully remember 
that He has also declared that they that deny 
Him before men, He will also deny before His 
Father and the holy angels. I have often felt very 
anxious on thy account since I left home, seeing the 
very great deviations in many places of the children 
of well concerned Friends, from plainness and sim- 
plicity, and even good moral rectitude ; but, not- 
withstanding this is the case with too many, yet 
there are some precious young people in this land 
of oppression, which afford a comfortable prospect 
of a succession in some places. And I may tell 
thee, for thy encouragement, ‘that I fully believe, 
that those that are standing firm to this profession, 
keeping to the principles which we profess, are 
much better respected by the people of the world, 
than those that are baulking the testimony by 
giving way in dress and address; and am sure 
that by keeping to the principle is the alone way 
to obtain peace of mind here, and furvishes the 
only well grounded hope of peace when time shall 
be no more. J am pleased to find thou art satis- 
fied with thy place and business,—hope thou en- 
deavours to improve in every sense of the word, so 
as to be capable of doing well for thyself. In en- 
deared affection, thy mother, 
“ RacHEL PRICE.” 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 19, 1863. 





The question is sometimes asked, whether the 
Society of Friends has not fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was raised up, and the time come when it 
would be better for itself and the christian world 
at large, for its members to be merged in some one 
or more of the other religious denominations? A 
strange interrogatory truly! and one which, though 
occasionally entertained by persons occupying con- 
spicuous stations in the Society, we think will never 
be found coming from or countenanced by those 
who are not ashamed or afraid to support, by con- 
sistent life and conversation, its doctrines and testi- 
monies before the world. 

Sometime ago there was a convocation of free- 
thinkers in one of our principal cities, who among 
other foolish doings, resolved that christianity had 
proved a failure, not having reformed the world; 
and they therefore declared the time had come to 
lay it aside, and to try the general adoption of their 
system of unbelief, for rescuing mankind from igno- 
rance and vice. ‘The absurdity of such a resolution 
and declaration is rendered manifest by its mere 
statement; and the cognate foolishness of the query 
alluded to, is equally apparent to every one who 
truly understands what the belief and consistent 
practices of the Society of Friends are, and has 
acquired an ordinary knowledge of the present 
state of professing christendom. 

It is true, that on most of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of christianity, other orthodox denominations 
are one in belief with Friends; and it is also true, 
that in many points of doctrine, for the promulga- 
tion and maintenance of which George Fox and his 
cotemporary believers suffered much by the hands 
of high professors, other religious societies have 
approximated much more nearly to Friends than 


broad and distinct; proving that if we believe our 


religious Society was raised up to show forth the 


religion of the New Testament in its purity, its ful, 
ness, and its spirituality, and to bear a faithful 
testimony against the unrighteous maxims and man. 
ners of the world, and also against the bierarch 
the hurtful forms and useless ceremonies that have 
been introduced into the professing church by 
ignorant or crafty men, its mission cannot be age 
complished until these are done away, and all men. 
come to enjoy that spiritual liberty which is the. 
portion of Christ’s truly enlightened followers. 

Where a disposition predominates to assimilate. 
with the popular belief and modes of thought, and 
to shrink from that opposition to the plausible man- 
ners and customs of the world which is inseparable 
from a constant, watchful bearing of the cross of 
Christ, there is an accompanying ae to - 
have the strict requirements of the gospel brought 
home to our understanding, and to make an o 
acknowledgement of what we may know to be the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Desirous to escape mental, 
uneasiness, and not indisposed to accept those. 
views of gospel truths which will leave our false. 
peace undisturbed, we are too readily led away by 
wrong notions of the nature of true religion; espe« 
cially if presented by those who assume to be 
masters in Israel, and delight to prophesy unto the. 
people smooth things. We presume that this has 
had its share in producing the weakness and dim-. 
ness of vision, so sorrowfully prevalent within our 
religious Society, at the present time. Many have. 
allowed themselves to be thus brought into the con. 
dition of the captive Jews formerly, who spoke half 
in the speech of Ashdod, and could not speak im 
the Jews’ language—the true Hebrew—and heneo, 
there seems to be among many of our members, an, 
imperfect appreciation of the truths of the gospel» 
as they have ever been held among faithful Friends, ~ 

Where religious belief becomes a subject of com-., 
mon entertainment, or where the prosecution of 
stated means for the acquisition or diffusion of re- 
ligious knowledge is of general interest and engage-» 
ment, comparatively few are willing to confess, 
ignorance in relation thereto, to themselves or to” 
others, or are so humble as to doubt their ability. 
to obtain whatever knowledge of divine things they 
may need, or to impart that which will be correct 
and safe for the conduct of others. . Pride is 80 
natural to the human heart, and the jofluence it, 
exerts on our thoughts and actions so prevading- 
and powerful, that even in the great work of the, 
salvation of the soul, we are loath to believe outs, 
selves incapable of acquiring by the exercise of the 
intellectual powers we possess, an understanding of 
the truth that will be saving; or having obtained @ 
literal knowledge of what God has done and ap-, 
pointed for the redemption of fallen man, by the. - 
study of the scriptures, we are prone to flatter ours. 
selves with the belief that our unsanctified reason 
and judgment are adequate to the application of the 
promises, and tbe production of a faith in the. 
Saviour that will deliver the soul from the penalty. 
of sin, and bring about the new birth. 

But Christ’s religion is not a science that can be) 
mastered by the force and subtlety of the human 
intellect, and taught to others through the medium 
of language, however choice and expressive ; though 
a speculative knowledge of the truths it compre- 
hends may be. conveyed in this way. It is to be 
known and enjoyed only through the revelation and 
application of its saving efficacy to the soul by» 
Christ himself through the Holy Spirit. In setting» 
forth the faith of the Society of Friends on this, 
point, one of its enlightened and devoted mem=) ~ 
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. As pr eat» 


bers, who says he wrote “ not to feed the wisdom |all truth: therefore, according to the scriptures, the| well understand the 


but to starve and oppose it,” uses the following | we do therefore receive and believe the scriptures, |perienced Friends. 


language which has been again and again endo 
by the Society. 


been, is, and can be only revealed ; who as, by the 


THE FRIEND. 





objections to these scrip- 
and knowledge, or rather vain pride of this world, | Spirit is the first and principal leader. And seeing |ture schools and studies, entertained by many ex- 


So far as we have learned, it 


because they proceeded from the Spirit ; therefore |is not assumed that their exercises are conducted 
also the Spirit is move originally and principally| under any immediate qualification of the Head of 

“Seeing ‘no man knoweth the Father but the|the rule, aecording to that received maxim in the|the Church. Human wisdom can no more com- 
Son, and he to whom the Son revealeth him ;’ and |schools, Propter quod unumquodque est tale, illud|prehend the divine truths set forth in the Bible, 
seeing the revelation of the Son is in and by the |ipsum est magis tale. Englished thus: ‘That for 
Spirit; therefore the testimony of the Spirit is that|which a thing is such, that thing itself is more 
aloue by which the. true knowledge of God hath | such.’ ” 


The diligent and serious perusal of the Holy 


moving of his own Spirit, he converted the chaos/Scriptures has always been urged by the Society 
of this world into that wonderful order wherein it | upon its members universally, aud parents, teachers 
was in the beginning, and created man a living|and caretakers are earnestly and affectionately 
soul, to rule and govern it, so by the revelation of| advised to train the children under their control to 
the same Spirit he hath manifested himself all along! the frequent reading of their invaluable contents, 


unto the sons of men, both patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles; which revelations of God by the 
Spirit, whether by outward voices and appearances, 
dreams, or inward objective manifestations in the 
heart, were of old the formal object of their faith, 
and remain yet so to be; since the object of the 
saints’ faith is the same in all ages, though set forth 
under divers administrations Moreover, these di- 
vine inward revelations, which we make absolutely 
necessary for the building up of true faith, neither 


with minds turned to their great Author for in- 
struction and edification from whatever portions 
He may be pleased to apply for their needs. But 
of later time, in imitation of other religious societies, 
meetings for the study of the scriptures have been 
widely introduced; expositions of the supposed 
meaning or application of the text being made by 
those who are supposed to have qualified them- 
selves by a course of reading and research. So 
generally has this practice obtained among Friends 


do nor can ever contradict the outward testimony |in many parts, that the effort has been made, and 


of the scriptures, or right and sound reason. 


Yet}has been measurably successful, to reduce this 


from hence it will not follow, that these divine re-| biblical study and teaching to a system, and con- 
velations are to be subjected to the examination, | ferences are appointed and held, composed of dele- 
either of the outward testimony of the scriptures, or|gates engaged in the work, from all parts of the 


of the natural reason of man, as to a more noble 
or certain rule or touchstone : for this divine reve- 
lation and inward illumination, is that which is 
evident and clear of itself, forcing, by its own evi- 
dence and clearness, the well-disposed understand- 
ing to assent, irresistibly moving the same there- 
uito; even as the common principles of natural 
truths move and incline the mind to a natural as- 
sent: as, that the whole is greater than its part; 
that two contradictory sayings cannot be both true, 


country. 

This new feature in the practice of Friends is so 
decided an innovation upon former practice, that 
if persisted in there is danger of its working great 
changes in other respects ; sooner or later inducing 
those who cultivate it, to slide into the views ot 
other religious societies in relation to ministry and 
the use of set forms in worship. We say this, not 
because we suppose the right knowledge and appli- 
cation of scripture can invalidate the faith always 


nor both false: which is also manifest, according|held by our religious Society, but from a fear that 


to our adversaries’ principle, who—supposing the 
possibility of inward divine revelations—will never- 
theless confess with us, that neither scripture nor 
sound reason will contradict it: and yet it will not 
follow, according to them, that the scripture, or 
sound reason, should be subjected to the examina- 
tion of the divine revelations in the heart.” 


this movement has its origin in opinions respecting 
the position which the scriptures ought to occupy, 
that the Society has never held or sanctioned ; and 
that with this belief, the establishment of this sys- 
tematic course of study and exposition of holy writ, 
must almost inevitably create among the young and 
inexperienced, a strong tendency towards formal 


With these views relative to the means—the only |religious exercises; making itself felt throughout 


means—whereby lost man can attain to that know- 
ledge of God and Jesus Christ which is saving, 
Friends haye always guarded against placing the 





| 


our whole polity by the introduction of new modes 
for exhibiting the head knowledge thus acquired. 
We wish not to judge any of our fellow members 


Holy Scriptures in the false position so generally |uncharitably, but any one who has watched the 


assigned to them by professing christians, as being 
the indispensable rule and guide in life, nor yet 
the principal fountain of truth and knowledge. 
Humbly thankful that it pleased our heavenly 


development of the fruit produced by such opinions 
respecting the scriptures, as are inculcated by some 
of the writers popular among Friends in England, 
and who is desirous that the Society should retain 


Father to employ holy men of old to write them as |its original principles, can hardly fail to admit the 


they were moved by the Holy Ghost, and thus to 
reveal to us, poor unworthy creatures, counsels of 
his wisdom and mercy; the coming, life, miracles, 


| 


danger to which it is thus exposed. It may seem 
very plausible in theory that stated periods for 
studying the scriptures, collating various passages, 


death and resurreetion of, and the plan of salvation and dilating on their meaning, will develope and 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and | cherish religious thoughtfulness, and lead to a cir- 


the many other divine truths which they contain, 


cumspect lite; the good in those thus engaged being 


Friends bave always fully admitted the truth of urged forward by associated religious teaching and 
their own declaration, that they are able to make|prayer. But, say what we may, this kind of scrip- 


Wise unto salvation through faith, which is in and| 


the gift of Christ Jesus. ‘‘ Nevertheless,”—to use 
the words of the author already quoted—“ as that 
which giveth a true and faithiul testimony of the 

foundation, they are and may be esteemed a 


secondary rule, subordinate to the Spirit, from| 





ture study aud commentary, being devoid of divine 
unction, fails to impart any saving knowledge, and 
soon sinks into mere reasouing or discussion, which 
however they may exercise the intellect, are not 
the means for correcting the evil in the human 
heart, and lack the power of regulating aright the 


Which they have all their excellency and certainty; | conduct of daily life. 


for as by the inward testimony of the Spirit we do 


We sincerely desire that all our membersamay 


alone truly know them, so they testify, that the| become thoroughly conversant with the scriptures, 
Spirit is that guide by which the saints are led into!and seek to understand them aright, but we can 


than the human eye can penetrate the furthest 
depths of space; and whére the commentator guides 
by the light he has obtained through the exercise 
of his intellectual powers only, teaching the faith 
he has thus drawn from the texts he expounds, the 
danger at least is incurred of the blind leading the 
blind. If we add to this, that as we are prone to 
have our feelings and imaginations strongly im- 
pressed by what acts upon and through the senses, 
while the reproofs and teachings of the “ still, small 
voice” in the secret of the heart, being opposed to 
our natural propensities, are easily unheeded or 
silenced, it is easy to understand how these exercises 


may be a means for filling the head with this ready - 


furnished knowledge of divine things, and inspiring 
a love for dispensing the high sounding erudition 
acquired, while the heart remains unchanged, and 
the spiritual senses undeveloped. 

The religious teaching and training which our 
religious Society so emphatically enjoins upon its 
members, is not limited to time, place, and particu- 
lar associations: it is to be interwoven with the 
whole tissue of life, and deriving force and au- 
thority from the consistent example of him or her 
who instructs, it seeks, through the effectual co- 
operation of the Spirit of Truth, to impress the 
truths of the gospel upon the hourly thoughts, 
words and actions of the novice, with the gentle but 
unceasing force of christian love. 

This is the kind of religious teaching that per- 
vades the whole body when the Society is in a 
sound condition; the holy scriptures are duly 
valued and habitually resorted to, while the true 
knowledge of God, and the qualification for engag- 
ing in every good work that He calls for at the 
hands of the members, is sought for through the 
revelation of that unspeakable gift of divine grace 
which alone brings salvation, and has appeared 
unto all men. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreiay.—News from England to the 6th inst. The 
Liverpool Mercury professes to have reliable information 
that the steamer Vanderbilt was sunk by the Alabama, 
August i3th, in lat. 47, long. 45. Earl Russell’s reply 
to the Emancipation Society relative to the building of 
rams for the Confederate States, is written in a tone of 
undisguised disapproval, but he says nothing can be done 
without affidavits. The London Times editorially admits 
that the question of building ships for the confederates 
is becoming serious and urgent. No concessions can be 
made to a menace, but the laws must take their course. 
It hopes that if the rams are really intended for the con- 
federates, that the law may be strong enough to stop 
them. Dates from Japan to July 4th, have been received. 
There is reported to be a growing affinity between the 
Tycoon’s government and the foreigners. The Tycoon 
had chartered a British steamer to convey troops. The 
rebels have made a pressing appeal to the Spanish gov- 
ernment to obtain a recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy. The Spanish government declined. It is re- 
ported in Paris that Russia will not reply to the notes of 
the three Powers, but will give a constitution to Poland. 
The Polish insurrection was still raging. After burning 
a Polish village, the Russians have sent to Sebona all its 
inhabitants, men, women and children, a thousand souls 
in all, confiscating their estates. This was done because 
the Poles executed a Russian spy, caught near the vil- 
lage. The piratical cruisers, Florida and Alabama, are 
both reported to be in the French harbor of Brest, for 
the purpose of being repaired, and renewing their sup- 
plies. The Paris Aoniteur says: “The Florida, sailing 
under the Confederate flag, entered Brest, to repair 
damages. Her reception was according to the ordinary 
principles of international law. The London Morning 


| Herald understands that at a French Cabinet council the 
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“THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF (GO. 
LOURED ORPHANS,” at West Philadelphia, are desir. 
ous of obtaining a person as Matron to fill the place of 
Martha Hillman, who has occupied that position for 
number of years, and who now wishes to be released, 

A Friend who has a husband engaged in business in 
the city, they would not object to. 

The “Shelter,” is situated on the Haverford op- 
posite the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, and but . 
a short walk from the Depot of the Market street Pag. 
senger Railway. Early application may be made to 

ExizaseTu ©. Nort, 722 Buttonwood St., Philada, 

Deszorag M. Wittiamson, 1024 Arch St., do. 

Carotine W. Capsury, corner of Harvey and Green 

Sts., Germantown. Or, é 
Mary Woop, 524 South Second St., Philada, f 
A competent Teacher is also desired. 

Philada., Tenth mo. 16th, 1863. 


expediency of recognizing the South was discussed, the 
majority being in favour of og so; but the final de-| templated another invasion of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
cision was not arrived at. The Paris Pays denies that|vania. A despatch of the 14th states, however, that ap- 
the American Government has delivered any protest to| pearances justify the belief that he had concluded to act 
the French Government in relation to Mexican affairs.|on the defensive, and that he had sent a portion of his 
The Congress of German Princes concluded their sittings | forces to Tennessee. . 
on the lst inst. The propositions submitted by the Em-| Louisiana.—General Logan’s brigade recently made a 
peror of Austria were carried, with but five dissentient| movement into that portion of the State lying adjacent 
votes. The Emperor of Austria expressed his entire}to the Washita river. No organized force of the rebels 
satisfaction with the result, and declared his belief that| being found, a detour was made to the northeast, in the 
it would prove beneficial to Germany. The Liverpool| direction of Elderach, Arkansas. A large number of 
cotton market had a declining tendency. Breadstuffs| rebel soldiers came voluntarily and surrendered them- 
were steady and quiet. Flour was quoted at 18s. a 25s.|selves as prisoners. From New Orleans it is stated, that 
Wheat quiet, with a partial advance of 1d. a 2d. per cental.| the army of the Gulf was in motion, every thing indica- 
Red Western, 7s. 6d. a 8s. 8d.; red Southern, 8s. 9d. a/ting that some important movement was at hand. The 
9s. 9d.; white Western, 9s. a 9s. 2d.; white Southern, | point of attack was unknown. The entire rebel force in 
9s. 3d.a10s. Corn firm. Mixed, 26s. 6d. Consols 934) Louisiana is not supposed to exceed 10,000 men, scat- 
a 934. tered from Brashear city to Opeleusas and Alexandria. 
Mexico.—Advices from Vera Cruz to the 5th, have} Arkansas.—Western Arkansas and the adjoining In- 
been received. There was a great scarcity of food in the| dian territory, are now held by the United States forces. 
- City of Mexico. Many of the inhabitants of Mexico had| General Blunt, after defeating the rebel generals Steele 
been imprisoned for assassinating French soldiers and | and Cooper, pursued them to Perryville, 100 miles south 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance. The Peruvian|of the Arkansas river, and only 50 miles from Red river. 
minister had received his passports, and been ordered to| The whole of the Indian territory is reported to be clear 
leave the country, for having written to Juarez. It was|of the rebels. On the lst instant, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
rumored that minister Corwin had also been tendered| was taken by the Federal forces. There is said to be a 
his passports, but this was not confirmed. The reports|rebel army of about 8,000 men, at or near Little Rock, 
that Doblado and Comonfort had declared in favour of| the capital. 
the new regime, proved to have been false. A French} Kansas.—Great excitement and bitterness of feeling 
convoy, from Mexico to Vera Cruz, had been captured by| has grown out of the attack on Lawrence by Quantrell’s 
the guerrillas at Soledad, and the greater part of the|band of ruffians. He is said to have organized another 
guard killed. body of 1000 men, near the Kansas line, preparatory to 
Unitep Srates.—The Siege of Charleston —A rebel | another raid. 
despatch from Charleston on the 7th inst. says: Morris} Southern Items.—The Richmond Whig, of the 11th, 
Island was evacuated yesterday afternoon. The enemy | says, that the brokers quote the premium for gold as fol- 
had advanced their sappers up to the moat of Wagner, | lows: buying rates, $10, (ten for one;) selling rates, $12 
and it being impossible to hold it, Gen. Beauregard or-|a $13. Parties who sell gold on commission are offering 
dered its evacuation, which took place at noon. The|it at $9 premium, or ten for one, and silver at $7 pre- 
enemy now hold Cummings’ Point, in full view of the}mium. It is stated that the wheat crop this season in 
city. Heavy firing is now going on between the moni-|the rebel States, is very large, amounting to nearly 
tors and our batteries on Sullivan’s Island and Fort|60,000,000 of bushels, and has been gathered in good 
Moultrie.” General Gilmore, in his despatch giving anjorder. The Richmond Enquirer of the 11th says: “ The 
account of the evacuation says, ‘ Fort Wagner is a work | office, type, and presses of the Raleigh (North Carolina) 
of the most formidable kind. Its bomb proof shelter,| Standard, edited by William Holden, were destroyed by 
capable of containing 1800 men, remains intact, after the|a party of Georgia soldiers. In turn for this outrage, 
most terrific bombardment to which any work was ever|the citizens and friends of the Standard destroyed the 
subject. We have captured nineteen pieces of artillery, | office of the State Journal.” The Raleigh Standard had 
and a large supply of excellent ammunition. The city | of late been filled with the reports of the proceedings of 
and harbor of Charleston are now completely covered} peace meetings, held in the different counties of North 
by my guns.” On the night of the 8th, an attempt was| Carolina. 
made to carry Fort Sumter by storm. It was unsuccess-| Drafting for the Army.—The States of Illinois and 
ful, a number of the assailants were killed, and 113 re-| Indiana, having already furnished their full proportion 
mained prisoners in the hands of the rebels. The expe-|of men for the war, will not be subject to the operation 
dition consisted of only 350 men, it being supposed that|of the present draft. From the State of Ohio, 12,532 
the gerrison was very weak, and that the place might be| men are required, and to obtain these, the drafting has 
taken by surprise. It is stated that Fort Moultrie has| been ordered to proceed without delay. 
been greatly damaged by the iron clad fleet. Since the] Receipts from Customs at the four principal ports of 
evacuation of Morris Island, the firing from all the rebel| entry, Boston, New York, Philadelphia apd Baltimore, 
forts and batteries which were in range of the island, has| amounted in the Eighth month to $7,452,507. Whenall 
been continuous and severe. It was evidently the inten-| the returns are in, the total custom revenue for the month 
tion of Gen. Beauregard to prevent the United States] will probably exceed eight millions of dollars. 
troops from occupying the forts which the rebels have] New York.—Mortality last week, 487. Of the 18,450 
abandoned, or from constructing any batteries on the end| men drafted in this city, it seems probable the govern- 
of Morris Island nearest Charleston. Some progress, it} will not obtain more than 5,000, and they chiefly sub- 
is stated, was being made by Gen. Gilmore, notwithstand-| stitutes. The greater number of the drafted are exempted 
ing this difficulty. He was erecting new batteries at}on some one of the recognized claims, and others are 
Fort Gregg. paid for by the fund provided by the city authorities. 
The Occupation of East Tennessee—The rebels have| The Supreme Court has granted an injunction to restrain 
abandoned East Tennessee, evacuating Chattanooga as|the Board of Aldermen from borrowing the $3,000,000 
well as Knoxville, as soon as the Union forces advanced | which they had voted to purchase exemption for all poor 
upon them. At Cumberland Gap, Gen. Burnside cap-]| men. 
tured the entire garrison, consisting of over 2000 men,} Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 323. 
with fourteen pieces of artillery. The people of East] The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
Tennessee are mostly loyal, and hailed the entrance of|onthe 14thinst. New York.—The money market moder- 
the United States troops with exultation. Gen. Bragg] ately active, at 67 per cent. on call. American gold 
was retreating slowly in order to keep his army together|32} per cent. premium. Foreign Exchange, 144. United 
and prevent desertion. Nevertheless. large numbers of| States sixes, 1881, 1064. Specie in the New York banks, 
his men were leaving him. Three hundred of one of the] $32,018,107. Balance in the New York Sub-Treasury, 
Tennessee regiments came into General Rosecrans’ lines| $27,188,156. Middling uplands cotton 67 a 68. Super- 
in a body. Altogether more than 1000 deserters had| fine State flour $4 a $4.50; extra State, $4.75 a $4.85. 
come into Chattanooga since its occupation by the|Ohio shipping brands, $5.15 a $5.40. Baltimore flour, 
Federal forces. Gen. Burnside’s army had moved with|$5 a $6.15. Chicago spring wheat, 87 a. $1.03. Amber 
great rapidity, having marched from 250 to 300 miles,|lowa, $1.13 a $1.18. Red winter western, $1.13 a $1.20. 
over the most difficult roads, at an average of twenty | White western, $1.29 a $1.35. Rye, 80a 90 cts. Mixed 
miles a day. After his arrival at Knoxville, Gen. Burn-|corn, 74 cts.; yellow, 76 a 77 cts. Canada oats, 59 a 63 
side tendered his resignation to the War Department, by| cts. ; State, 65 a 72 cts. Philadelphia.—New red wheat, 
telegraph. It was not accepted, the President request-| $1.29; old, $1.32. Fair white wheat, $1.42; choice,| W@re, Rictarp Campers, aged 88 years. A member of 
ing him to remain in command in East Tennessee, which| $1.53. Rye, 90 cts. Mixed corn, 81} cts.; yellow, 83 a| London Brittain Particular Meeting. During his short 
he has liberated from the rebel control. 84 cts. New oats, 65 cts.; old, 68 a 70 cts. The offerings| Sut very severe illness, there was little opportunity for 
Virginia.— Advices from Gen. Meade’s army state that|of beef cattle to-day were very large, reaching about} Conversation, but the peaceful calm that many times 
Gen. Pleasanton had advanced to the Rapidan, where|3700.head. The market was dull, aud fully 60 cents per| Settled upon the countenance of the sufferer, and 
he found the rebels in position, prepared to resist his}100 lower. The range of prices was from six to ten dol-| the minds of those who surrounded him, seemed an 
crossing. Some fighting occurred on the 13th. The|lars; the bulk of the sales being at from eight to nine| dence that the day’s work had gone on with the day, bic 
Federal troops occupy Culpepper Courthouse. It has! dollars. that “all was well.” “a 























































































WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 9th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children ag 
pupils, will please make early application to Dusry 
Knieut, Superintendent, at the School. (Address, Street 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or, to Coartes J. AtLEx, » ] 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 















TEACHER WANTED. 

A Male Teacher for a first class school for boys, in 
Woodbury, New Jersey, one competent to teach the 4 
Latin and French languages preferred. J 

Address, Davin J. Griscom, 
C. P. Stoxss. 



















Woodbury, N. J., 8th mo., 1863. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. $ 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 
Men’s and Women’s schools. 
Application may be made to 
Joun C. Auten, No. 321 N. Front, or 335 S. Fifth st. 
Isaac Moraan, Jr., 622 Noble street; or 
SamvueE. ALLEN, 524 Pine street. 



















FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA) __ 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josnua H. WortTHinge 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Extis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
pelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 







































RECEIPTS. 


Received from Alfred King, N. Y., $2, vol. 37,and for 
Susan King, $2, vol. 37; from Rachel W. Griffith, N. J, 
$2, vol. 37; from Benj. Sheppard and Margaret Miller, 
N. J., $2 each, vol. 36. 

>. oe __—_ 

MarrieED, in Westerly, on the 2d inst., at a public meets 
ing of Friends, Jonn W. Foster, son of the widow Phebe 
Foster, of Hopkinton, and Berszy M. Apams, daughter 
of Samuel and Calista Adams, of Cavendish, Vt., both 
members of South Kingstown Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 
—_—_—_—_—_——— 

Diep, at his residence in Downingtown, on the morn- 
ing of the 3d of Fifth month, 1863, in the 65th year of 
his age, QHaRLES Down1na, a beloved and valuable Over+ 
seer and Elder of Uchlan Monthly Meeting, Chester Co. 
Pennsylvania. 

——, on the 3d of Seventh month, 1862, at the resi- 
dence of her brother, in Wilmington, Del., Amy Gair- 
FITH, in the 28th year of her age. In the removal of 
this young Friend, we are again foreibly reminded, that 
“here have we no continuing city.” 

——, on the 6th of Ninth month, Ruts, widow of 
Daniel Cooledge, in the 74 year of her age. Her last ill- 
ness was short and severe, and to the suggestion that 
she might not recover, she replied, ‘I have long been 
looking forward to this day, and preparing for it.” To 
her may truly be applied the language, “ an Israelite, ime 
deed, in whom is no guile!” 

——, at his residence in New Castle county, Dela- 
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